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REVIEWS 

First Latin Reader. By E. C. Chickering. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons (1917). Pp. xx + 
281. $1.00. 

The authors of Chickering and Hoadley's Beginners' 
Latin (The Classical Weekly 8.199-200) estimated 
that from a year to a year and a half would be neces- 
sary to complete the fifty lessons included in their 
book, and advised that the following year be spent 
in extensive reading of easy Latin. Dr. Chickering's 
First Latin Reader is obviously planned to furnish 
reading-matter of this type. It contains seventy- 
eight reading lessons with Direct Method apparatus 
for systematic drill in the grammatical principles 
developed during the first year. In his Preface Dr. 
Chickering states that it has been his purpose to com- 
pile a second-year book having graded syntax and 
carefully standardized vocabulary, based upon matter 
dealing with early Roman history. He expresses 
the belief that such a book will be welcome to teachers, 
whether followers of the Direct or of the conventional 
method, who do not care to have the Latin of the 
second year confined exclusively to Caesar De Bello 
Gallico. 

Since no classical author has been sufficiently 
thoughtful of the needs of posterity to develop his 
utterances gradually from a single case and a single 
tense, it is apparent that any text-book constructed 
upon such lines must find its subject-matter in 'made 
Latin'. The reading-lessons of the First Latin Reader 
consist of stories from Viri Romae, with a few passages 
from Caesar and from Cicero, rewritten so as to adapt 
both syntax and vocabulary to the aim outlined by the 
author in the Preface. 

The syntax teaching is of course inductive, type- 
questions and answers and type-sentences being used 
instead of rules. The range of the syntax presented 
is largely that of Byrne's Selections for the first two 
years of Latin, and seems to fulfil the author's aim of a 
gradual development in syntax usage. In following 
the order of the constructions the reviewer has ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the sequence at certain points, 
e.g. the postponement to the fifty-first lesson of so 
common a construction as the ablative absolute, and 
the omission of all subjunctives until after the thirtieth 
lesson has been reached. She is willing to concede, 
however, that this arrangement may be desirable 
because of the type of the book. 

A prolusio, in which Aeneas, Romulus, Brutus, 
Caesar, and Cicero are made to contribute to the glory 
of Rome with all the repetition with which the charac- 
ters of the famous House Which Jack Built assisted 
in its construction, furnishes an exercise for vocabulary 
drill. It contains the thousand words which, according 
to Professor Lodge's list, occur one hundred times or 
more in High School Latin. The Vocabulary of the 
reading lesson repeats these words and contains some 
five hundred other words from the Lodge list for Cicero 



and Vergil, together with a small number of deriva- 
tives. 

Much formal translation, either of English into Latin 
or of Latin into English, the author does not consider 
desirable in second-year work. For the former he 
recommends retelling and rewriting the, stories of the 
text, making original sentences to illustrate special 
points of syntax, and completing partially-written 
Latin sentences by inserting the correct endings or 
words. Formal translation into English is an exercise 
for which he finds pupils unprepared before the latter 
half of the second year. He advises that at first it 
take the form of paraphrase and only gradually ap- 
proach the exact meaning of the Latin. The statement 
in the Introduction that "the acquisition of the power 
to translate well is a most desirable thing" seems to 
imply a point of view somewhat at variance with that 
of Dr. Rouse, who wrote recently, The Classical 
Weekly 11.112, that "Nearly all the time spent in 
translating into English is thrown away". 

The Reader contains the quotations and Latin songs 
which are coming to be a feature of many first year 
books because of the interest and variety that they lend 
to the recitation. In this connection the reviewer 
would like to urge the suitability of indicating the 
authorship of these sententiae, whenever it is possible 
to do so, because of the opportunity thus afforded of 
making certain great names familiar to the pupil. 

The illustrations of the text are, with very few excep- 
tions, the illustrations commonly found in editions of 
Caesar, De Bello Gallico. 

The book is singularly free from typographical errors. 
Its best feature is its general Vocabulary, which 
presents excellences of arrangement which might well 
be adopted in text-books of a more conventional type. 
Compound verbs are indented under the simple verb, 
and derivatives are grouped together, an arrangement 
which tends to discourage needless thumbing of the 
vocabulary 1 . The pupil is further stimulated to rely 
upon his own knowledge by the omission of English 
meanings for all words whose component parts render 
their meanings obvious. On the other hand one misses 
the opportunity for studying the picturesque origins 
of words, since Latin derivations are not indicated. 
The practice, familiar to every skilled teacher, of 
defining a new word by synonyms and antonyms is 
another ingenious method employed in the vocabulary. 
Principal parts of verbs have been reduced to lowest 
terms; alternative forms which occur rarely are omit- 
ted. All forms are printed in full. 



1 This device is not new. It has been used in dictionaries of 
Sanskrit, and it was employed more than twenty years ago in 
at least two books published by the American Book Company: 
Arrowsmith and Whicher, First Latin Readings (1804) and Arrow- 
smith and Knapp, Viri Romae (1896). Sound as the device is, it 
was abandoned by the American Book Company because of the 
opposition of pupils and teachers both. One who does not know , 
for example, the relation of cogo to ago, or that of sisto to sto will 
first look up cogo and sisto, only to find himself referred to ago 
and sto. What cares he for the sound instruction he should be 
getting in that way in etymology? He only remembers that he 
had to look in two places to get what he wanted, the meaning of 
cogo and of sisto, and so complains that he must thumb his Vocabu- 
lary twice as often! C. K. 
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Valuable also are the passages from Latin authors, 
intended to be memorized, since, next to much reading 
of Latin ore rotundo, no exercise is so profitable for 
acquiring an appreciation of the language as the 
memorizing of fine passages from its literature. 

The special interest of Dr. Chickering's book exists 
undoubtedly for teachers who employ the Direct 
Method, but for teachers who, with the writer, agree 
that even in the conventional method there is a 
place for oral Latin and that to-day there is a supreme 
need of new and better ways of teaching Latin it also 
holds suggestions. 

Jessie E. Allen. 

Philadei.fhia High School for Girls. 



The First Year of Greek. By James Turney Allen. 

New York: The Macmillan Company (1917). 

Pp. viii + 375. $1.30. 
In introducing College and University students to 
the study of Greek, James Turney Allen, Associate 
Professor of Greek in the University of California, 
has compiled a series of lessons which have been tried 
and revised for eight years past; and before publication 
the lessons were used by five different teachers both 
in Preparatory School and in College. 

Professor Allen assumes that for older students the 
first-year course "must be more compressed; the 
content of the first year richer". To make the content 
richer appears to be the major purpose, and Professor 
Allen has compiled a drill book which is an excellent 
Greek reader as well. The reading exercises, shorter 
and longer, are good in themselves and are a good 
introduction to Greek modes of thought. Specially 
adm'rable are the short maxims, mostly in verse, 
intended to be committed to memory, easy to remem- 
ber, and worth remembering ; and in committing them 
to memory the student will be learning a good deal 
about the Greek mind and the Greek language and 
will be laying up a goodly treasure of practical wisdom. 
Among the short selections are six copies of inscrip- 
tions, including one retrograde inscription; for capable 
teachers these will be texts for interesting talks. 
The longer pieces include, besides others, selections 
from Plato's Republic, Lysis, Protagoras, Apology, 
and Phaedrus (the prayer to Pan), Xenophon's Mem- 
orabilia, and Aesop's Fables. Merely to mention 
these shows how well Professor Allen has succeeded 
in giving the beginner 

the opportunity of reading in their original form choice 
portions of Greek literature — the finest flower and 
revealing of the Hellenic mind. 

Very welcome also are the selections from the New 
Testament and the Attic versions of Herodotus (the 
punishment of Harpagus and the story of Croesus), 
and, in a different way, the three propositions from the 
first book of Euclid's Elements; these last will remind 
the student of our debt to the Greeks in pure science, 



and they suggest some lively and valuable blackboard 
exercises. So interesting a first Greek book has not 
been seen since Salomon Reinach's Eulalie (reviewed 
by Professor Yeames in The Classical Weekly 
6.69-70). 

The book consists of two parts. Part I includes 
eighty lessons, additional selections for reading (the 
long Attic versions of Herodotus), and exercises, 
mostly in composition. The exercises, the author 
thinks, will provide abundant material for both oral 
and written work for teachers who desire to employ the' 
Direct Method. Part II consists of grammar and the 
vocabularies (a general Greek-English vocabulary, 
and a brief vocabulary of proper nouns and adjectives) . 
There is no English-Greek vocabulary, an omission 
that some will regret. A lesson usually consists of 
a quotation to be learned, references to the grammar, 
a vocabulary, and selections for reading, with notes; 
an exercise is assigned to be done with each lesson. 
There are a few misprints. 

The defect of the book, if there is one, is in the 
grammar. To some teachers, at least, Professor Allen's 
treatment of grammar, both inflection and syntax, 
will not seem sufficiently clear-cut and didactic. We 
need in a first book rules of the road, and it should be 
recognized that some conventions of teaching are 
very useful though not quite scientific. To illustrate: 
except for the qualifying remark, "stress plays a 
secondary r61e", Professor Allen explains the Greek 
accent as a musical or pitch accent; but students and 
teachers of Greek are generally agreed that the attempt 
to reproduce the musical or pitch accent would be 
inadequate at best and commonly atrocious — very 
pitchy and unmusical, in fact. An interesting foot- 
note has been brought up into the main text. We 
need not add this difficulty to others quite enough. 
Again, the reclassification of verb-stems does not 
seem good. The names usually given to the verb- 
stems are morphological merely; but they provide 
the readiest way of deriving the different forms of the 
verb from the index called "principal parts". Here a 
good working rule has been sacrificed for a nice 
disquisition. Nor is the radical rewording of certain 
common rules of grammar — those for some of the 
conditional sentences, for instance — an improvement. 

To be looking for flaws, however, in so excellent a 
book and one which is likely to help so much in reviv- 
ing an interest in the study of Greek is ungracious. 
The best criticism of the book will be the verdict 
of those that use it with classes. May we have some 
opinions from these, especially from School teachers? 
At first glance the book seems rather difficult for school- 
boys and schoolgirls. 

Professor Allen assumes that the teacher of Greek, 
even of the elements of Greek, will be something of a 
scholar. This is well. 

John Ira Bennett. 
Union College. 



